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THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

This is a strong fortress, or what we should call a fort. 
and lies near the river Thames. It is separated from the 
river by a commanding wharf and narrow ditch; but is 
sufficiently near, to protect the city from invasion by wa- 
ter. Itis called The Tower, but it is more like a town 
than a tower; for it contains a great many buildings, and 
a vast amount of property. 

It was erected by William the Conquerer ; but his son, 
William Rufus, completed it, surrounded it with walls, 
and the ditch. 

Connected with it is the Lion’s Tower, which was built 
during the reign of Edward 1V. It was erected for the 
reception of foreign beasts, birds, &c., that should be 
presented to the King of England. These are called the 
Royal Menagerie, and truly it is a noble collection, and 
the pleasure of looking at these is enhanced by knowing 
that they are perfectly secured. The larger animals are 
confined in dens, arranged in the form of a half moon, so 
that a person can see them all at once. These dens are 
fronted with large iron grates, not only to secure the an- 
imals, but to exhibit them to advantage. 

The person to whom the government of the Tower is 
committed, is always a person of the highest rank. The 
principal entrance into it is by four gates to the west, 
one within another, and each large enough to admit 
coaches and heavy carriages. The gates are opened at 
five o’clock in the summer, and as soon as light in the 
winter, and closed every night at eleven o'clock. 

Perhaps you may have read in stories about the old 
English wars, of the ladies’ path to and from the Tower— 
of the draw-bridge, and the traitor’s gate. 

What is called ‘‘the ladies’ line,” is a path on or near 
the wharf I have spoken of, with rows of lofty trees on 
each side of it. ‘The draw-bridge is thrown across the 
ditch, which lies between the Tower and the Thames; 
and the traitor’s, or water gate, is under the Tower wall, 
through which many persons have been secretly conveyed 
to and from the Tower. 

Then there is ‘‘ the jewel office,” which is a dark and 
strong stone room, in which are kept the crown jewels, 
or regalia. Here are preserved all the emblems of roy- 
alty, used at the coronation of the sovereigns, such as the 
golden orbs, which the king and queen hold in their left 
hand at the time*of their coronation; the crowns of king, 
queen and princess ; the queen’s diadem, which differs in 
shape from her crown; the golden eagle, from which the 
sovereigns are anointed with oil at the coronation; the 
golden spoon, into which the vil is poured for anointing 
the kings’s bosom; the golden sacramental dishes; the 
king’s golden spurs; the queen’s enamelled bracelets, &c. 

Interspersed with these, are golden salt cellars, plates 
ad spoons, which are used at the coronation banquet ; 
the dish called ‘‘the salt-cellar of state,” is a model of 
the White Tower, and fancifully’ set with jewels. 

These are all tastefully arranged behind acrimsom cur- 
tain, and when visitors enter, this is drawn aside, and all 
the curiosities are displayed at once to view. ° 

Methinks I hear some little reader exclaim, ‘‘Oh, how 
Ishould like to live in London.” 

Be not too hasty, my child, in forming your opinions ; 
for although you would see many things to delight your 
eyes, you would also see much to distress and disgust you. 
Perhaps no ground of equal size, groans under such a 
weight of human want and misery. Here are congregat- 
td together, from all parts of the earth, the most distin- 
guished men, in every branch of literature, science and 
at. Here also are congregated together, from all parts 
ofthe earth, the most distinguished in vice, loathsome- 
hess and degradation. ‘Thousands and tens of thousands 
te perish from sinful indulgence, and for want of the ne- 
tessaries of life. It is truly a modern Babylon. 

_ thas been estimated that more than twenty thousand 
individuals rise in the morning without knowing how they 
‘hall procure a subsistence through the day, or where 
they shall sleep at night. This does not include nearly 
one hundred and twenty thousand beggars, one hundred 





and fifteen thousand thieves and pickpockets, nor several 
thousand receivers of stolen goods. 

Yet there is no city on the face of the earth where so 
much is done to benefit the morals, and supply the wants 
of the poor. The sums annually expended in public char- 
ities, have been estimated at eight hundred and fifty thous- 
and pounds. There are many hundred asylums, and hos- 
pitals, where the sick and distressed receive nursing and 
medical attendance gratis; but still, what a vast number 
there must be in a population of two millions, that must 
suffer and die, unknown and unpitied. 

Many thousands are yearly sought out in the haunts 
of vice, and rescued from the jaws of destruction and 
death. Many societies are formed to clothe and educate 
poor children; many to supply the destitute with the Bi- 
ble, and lead them tothe Sabbath school, but after all 
that is done, the amount of human misery is undoubtedly 
accumulating. 

As we think, what a spectacle it must present, of all 
that is refined and elegant mingled with all that is gross 
and revolting, so Cowper thought, when he exclaimed : 

“ © thou resort and mart of all the earth, 

Checkered with all complexions of mankind, 

And spotted with all crime; in whom I see 

Much that I love, and more that I admire, 

And all that I abhor. Thou freckled fair, 

That pleasest, and yet shock’st me. I can laugh 

And weep ; can hope and can despond, 
Feel wrath and pity when I think onthee!” [Reaper. 











Moral Tales. 
FEMALE SELF-DEVOTEDNESS. 


A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE, 


Not very far from a cathedral torn in one of the mid- 
land counties, and on the banks of a broad and rapid riv- 
er, there stood a low built white stone cottage, surround- 
ed by colonnades and trellissed work, whose tasteful gar- 
den, gay with brilliant and variegated flowers, and emer- 
ald lawn, sloped down to the water’s edge. 

This cottage was inhabited by three sisters, the two 
eldest still retaining traces of having been dowered in 
their youth with an extreme beauty, which had left only 
a faint and shadowy lustre behind; while the perfect re- 
pose of expression, which characterized the ordinary fea- 
tures of the youngest lady, was as far removed from apa- 
thetic indifference or lassitude of mind as sulkiness and 
discontent from heavenly resignation. The seclusion in 
which these ladies passed their lives, had no mystery at- 
tached to it, while at the same time it was marked by 
somewhat of romantic interest; indeed, many of the 
townsfolk had learnt to regard them much in the same 
light as nuns were looked upon in days of yore, their re- 
ligious bias and charitable influence shedding a reflected 
lustre on the domain and adjacent lands. 

The Misses Dynevor were the daughters of a deceased 
cathedral dignitary. Miss Rosabel, the second, had 
been betrothed five and thirty years before, to a gallant 
officer, who fel! in the Peninsular war; this shock com- 
pletely prostrated and shattered her mind, and brought 
on a tedious illness. During many years, the eldest 
sister, Miss Floribel, had devoted herself to the sufferer 
with that devotion and patience which belong to the af- 
fections and heroism of private life; the minds of both 
were sobered down from youth’s giddiness by that which 
had been a mutual grief; and even when time, the restor- 
er and healer, progressed towards a cure, they looked on 
the world with different eyes and different wishes from 
those of their early days. 

On their father’s decease, determined to seek a retire- 
ment congenial to their habits and wishes, and finding 
Fawn’s Home put up for sale,they became the purchasers ; 
and here they dwelt for a length of time in monastic pri- 
vacy. Their existence passed in a monotonous unvaried 
routine; and but for the fact of their domicile speaking 
for itself, and their old domestic and factotum Mr. Mat- 
thew speaking for them, they might have been forgotten 
by the world around ; for although their alms-deeds were 
judicious and abundant, yet it was literally true as re- 
garded them, that “the right hand knew not what the 
left did.” And asthe almoner and dispenser of their 
bounties, the venerable Mr, Mathew was as close and 
strict in observing secrecy as retainers imbued with no 
inordinate share of gossipping propensities usually are, 
so the details which transpired only aroused and tam- 
pered with curiosity without gratifying it. 

The Misses Dynevor’s nearest living relative was a pa- 
ternal uncle, whose age did not much exceed that of his 
eldest niece, and who, having made a fortune in the East, 











was now expected home, unmarried and childless. The 
gossips of the cathedral town had already decided that 
the ladies of Fawn’s Home would be their uncle’s ac- 
knowledged co-heiressess; and though no reason had 
ever been assigned for Miss Genevieve’s sharing her sis- 
ters’ seclusion, there were two or three gray-headed indi- 
viduals who slightly remembered having heard rumors of 
a disappointment in love, which had soured her temper— 
for she had never been like her elder sisters; they were 
gay and beautiful young women, while Genevieve, as a 
plain and moping girl, had evinced few traits likely to 
gain her popularity or distinction. 

But the peace and concord of the retired inmates of 
Fawn’s Home was undisturbed by conjecture or gossip ; 
there affection and unanimity ever walked hand in hand. 
Each Sabbath morning a comfortably awned boat might 
be seen waiting beside their garden steps, to convey the 
ladies, with their domestics, to the point of landing near- 
est the cathedral, to which a short walk conducted them; 
and where, ensconced ina deeply curtained pew, they 
were entirely screened from observation, ‘I'he occupants 
of the pleasure boats, passing and repassing this river road, 
often saw the figures of the three sisters gliding amid the 
colonnades or, emerging from the shrubberies. Sometimes 
they appeared to be busily employed in gardening ; some- 
times sauntering, book in hand, or arm in arm, engaged 
in converse ; sounds of music floated across the water at 
intervals; and in the summer evenings, the sweet scent 
wafted on the balmy breeze from the gardens of Fawn’s 
Home, and the delicious quietude pervading the place, 
tempted many idlers to rest on their oars, while they spoke 
in whispers, as if unwilling to disturb the serenity. Col- 
onies of song birds seemed to seek refuge here, and the 
concert of the groves was unique and perfect; while be- 
neath the overhanging boughs, some graceful fawns might 
be seen standing on the river’s brink, playfully darting 
away, or slaking their thirst with watchful glance. In- 
trusive visitors, in times gone by, had often endeavered to 
penetrate within the pleasant precincts; but a firm 
and consistent rejection of all overtures which might lead 
to social intercourse, overruled theedifficulties of their po-. 
sition, and the Misses Dynevor, “the nuns of Fawn’s 
Home,” at length found themselves and their strange. 
ways uninterfered with. 

A few months preceding the period at which I have 
introduced them to the reader, a new inmate had been. 
admitted as aresident member of the well arranged house- 
hold ; this was a girl of about fifteen years of age, who ap- 
peared to be under the peculiar care and patronage of Miss 
Genevieve. ‘The young stranger, indeed, read to the el- 
der ladies, whose sight was not so good as it had been; 
she also assisted them in tending the favorite flower bas- 
kets; she helped them to feed the birds, and many other 
dumb pets ; and her ringing laugh and bounding steps at- 
tended on them all by turns; they all loved and caressed 
her, and the fair girl was in some danger of being spoiled. 
When she first came, a good deal of sadness was per- 
ceptible; her morning habit, indeed, might account for 
this; yet by degrees the soothing assiduities and tender. 
caresses of Miss Genevieve completed the restoration to. 
her natural happy cheerfulness, for youthful spirits are 
wonderfully elastic; and though by the hour together, 
Mary Trevor would pour into her friend’s ear oft-repeat- 
ed tales of home and home’s doings, that patient friend, 
was never weary of listening to the details; while she 
sympathised with her charge, counselled and smiled, and 
finally won as much sweet and pure affection as one guile~ 
less human being can bestow on another. 

One day during the summer following, Mary Trevor’s 
domestication, an unusual bustle and excitement pervad- 
ing the orderly household, signified that some event not 
in the usual routine had occurred; this was no less than 
the arrival of the Misses Dynevor’s rich uncle, wha may 
be introduced sitting in an easy-chair, placed by the open 
window of the pleasant library, looking forth on garden 
sweets, and the sparkling river beyond, aud saying, ‘‘Well, 
niece Flory, if my looks had worn as well as yours, I 
should have much reason for content ”’—he was a wither- 
ed, yellow-looking gentleman, with inquisitive eyes, and 
a nose poking everywhere (like a thin Paul Pry, without 
an umbrella)—‘ but Indian sun and Indian life don’t tend, 
to improve the complexion. And so you have mewed 
yourself up here all these years, and never thought of mar- 
tying (you are only a few years my junior, you know, 
and all for the sake of keeping poor Rosa company ?” 

‘My dear uncle,” interrupted Miss Dynevor in a de- 
precatory tone, “it is not every one that has a vocation, 
for wedded life ; I always had a desire to live as we are 
now doing.” 

“‘Humph! you are a good girl, Flory, and a kind one,” 
answered her uncle; ‘but there are three of you. Has 
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Genevieve had ‘no vocation’ for matrimony either?” 

A silence which ensued was broken by the entrance of 
Mary Trevor; and on her being named to Mr. Dynevor, 
he seemed rather puzzled, and musingly repeated, “ Tre- 
vor, Trevor! the name is familiar to me. When T was 
Jast in England, and you were quite a girl then, Jenny, 
had not your father an assistant chaplain of that name? 
Cecil Trevor—to be sure—now I am clear! He wasa 
handsome lad, but a eetle too volitile for his vocation. I 
remember he had run through a mint of money at college, 
and his father threatened to disinherit him if he did’nt 
retrieve and amend, by marrying a lady of fortune. Why 
I thought he had a kindness for you, Jenny ; I am sure 
you had for him.” : 

“ Mary, my dear, will you go into the green-house and 
gather me a boquet?” said Miss Dynevor, at the same 
time casting an appealing glance towards her uncle, who, 
however, was unobservant of such hints, and on whom the 
agitation visible in Genevieve’s demeanor was lost, as well 
as the silent tear trickling down her cheek. 

His attention, however, was diverted by this movement 
towards Mary, who left the room, followed by Genevieve. 
“ That is a very lovely girl,” quoth Uncle Dynevor. “* Her 
name is Trevor, you say? Any relation to the Cecil Tre- 
vor we have been speaking of? By the by, how did that 
affair end between him and Jenny, I thought she was des- 
tined for his wife?” 

“ And so she was, uncle,” answered Miss Dynevor ; 
“ some other time you shall hear the history, and then you 
will reverence our sweet Genevieve’s noble nature; all I 
have time to tell you at present is, that Mr. Trevor has 
been dead many years, and the young girl whom you have 
just seen is now an orphan, Cecil’s only daughter, and 
our sister’s adopted child.” ‘ 

Uncle Dynevor looked very uncomfortable and fidgetty 
—he did not perfectly comprehend what he had been told, 
and curiosity was a kind of disease with him; the desire 
to gain information as the feeling is mildly denominated, 
rendering him, when thwarted, taciturn and subdued ; 
howgver, there was a dignity and decision, in Miss Dy- 
nevor’s manner which operated as a check upon further 
questioning at present. Mr. Dynevor, was of a suspicious 
as well as inquisitive nature; his suspicions were contin- 
ually aroused as to the motives of any persons who might 
show him kindness or attention ; he never forgot his wealth, 
and he imagined no one else did. But with his three 
nieces he felt at ease on this point; for he knew they en- 
joyed an ample sufficiency, and beheld their contentment 
and independence of the world. 

He knew they desired no more riches, and began to 
feel at a loss as to how he should dispose of his own. 
These thoughts continually haunted him; and afier he 
had sojourned for a space at Fawn’s Home, they took the 
form of words, as he walked one evening with Genevieve, 
evidently his favorite niece, on a pathway parallel with 
the river, and overhanging the stream. Her soft voice, 
speaking the thoughts gf piety and love, emanations of a 
pure and tranquil mind, had a beneficial effect on the 
world-worn man; he felt soothed and peaceful, with a 
strong desire to iudulge in confidential discourse ; nor 
longer could he refrain from saying, “ I wish you had mar- 
ried, my dear Jenny, and had a numerous tribe of little 
ones around you; then I should have known what to do 
with my money ; but now I’ve nobody in the world I care 
to give it to, while I am alive, or when | am dead, for you 
and your sisters don’t want it.” 

The color mounted to Genevieve’s pale face as she an- 
swered in a low voice, ‘ Although I am unmarried, dear 
Uncle Dynevor, yet I have adopted children, who are in- 
expressibly dear to me; if you will assist me with a por- 
tion of your wealth for their benefit I shall heartily thank 

ou.” 

’ This was plain speaking indeed; and Uncle Dynevor 
stopped in his walk up and down the terrace, and gazed 
with amazement on his niece; but the self-possession 
and calm truthfulness with which she met his glance, 
disarmed all resentment, if resentment he had momenta- 
rily felt, on hearing such a proposition. Curiosity, how- 
ever, was fairly aroused, and he begged for an explanation 
of her singular request. 

“Uncle Dynevor,” said Genevieve, ‘ I know that you 
have desired to hear my simple story; and I will not al- 
low any selfish shrinking from painful remembrances to 
withhold me from imparting the knowledge which may per- 

haps areuse your interest in behalf of the orphans under 
my care. I heard you say that you recollected Cecil Tre- 
vor; we were betrothed—and his father desired our union, 
as mine had powerful ecclesiastical influence, and J had 
the promise of a fair dower. You must make great allow- 
ances for poor Cecil in what I am about to relate. Alas! 
T scarcely know how todoso! You know, uncle, I was 
always a decidedly plain girl, and he was a passionate ad- 
mirer of beauty; he forgot his engagement to me,and they 
pronounced him dishonored when he married an obscure 
individual, whose virtuous conduct and fascinations of 
person formed the only excuse for so rash and imprudent 
an act. Disinherited by his own father, who died soon 
after, and utterly discarded by mine, who never forgave 
the slight, Cecil Trevor disappeared from the world alto- 
gether ; and I heard that he had accepted a distant cura- 
cy, obtained through the kindness of a college friend, 
@ which barely afforded support for his family. ‘Thither 
former clamorous creditors followed ; debts and difficul- 
ties unceasingly harrassed and oppressed him ; and in six 
years from the date of his marriage, this high-spirited and 
gifted being sunk broken-hearted into the grave. On his 
deathbed, he wrote to my father, who was then insensi- 


ble, and on the eve of dissolution, imploring his interest 
on behalf of the widow and four children, who were left 
utterly destitute and unprotected. A few weeks after- 
wards, I made my way to poor Cecil’s grave, and clasped 
his orphans to my heart. Mrs. Trevor never recovered 
the shock of her husband’s loss, to whom she had been 
tenderly attached, and continued ill health prevented her 
from making any personal exertions. It was impossible 
to separate Mary from her afflicted mother, so that her ed- 
ucation has been much neglected; but she is an apt 
scholar, and a docile, and affectionate child; and when 
she lost her surviving parent a few months ago, and came 
to reside with us, througfi the kind permission of my sis- 
ters, I felt as if some long-lost happiness had arisen with- 
in me, for now she is all my own. Cecil, my eldest son, 
(you smile, dear uncle,) is at college; he has shown a 


‘decided predilection for the Church, and as I wish to 


give his brothers the same advantages, I am rather strait- 
ened for means sometimes. Now, can you understand 
my impertinent speech, dear uncle, and why I desire 
your assistance some day? Ah! could yon but see my 
three boys, how good and beautiful they are, you too would 
love these fatherless ones.” 

“ And is it possible, Jenny,” said Mr. Dynevor, “ that 
you have done all this for the children of him who slight- 
ed and rejected you? Either your Christian charity 
must be perfect, or you must have loved Cecil Trevor to 
an extraordiny degree.” 

‘Ah! dear uncle, I am but an imperfect Christian,” 
and Genevieve’s voice was tremulous, and the light of 
other days shone in her gentle eyes; ‘‘ but you are right 
in your other supposition.” 

‘* This is indeed true love, Jenny!” exclaimed Mr. Dy- 
nevor; ‘‘and you are a noble creature. You must intro- 
duce me to your adopted sons: little Mary is my pet al- 
ready, you know. Ha, ha! and so the old uncle has 
found a family ready made for him, with plenty of calls 
on his purse, it would seem !”", 

Mr. Dynevor embraced the earliest opportunity of in- 
forming his elder nieces that he was acquainted with the 
facts of Genevieve’s story from her own lips; those wor- 
thy ladies added still further information, for they expa- 
tiated on their sister’s generous conduct, how she had en- 
tirely devoted her time and fortune to comfort and sup- 
port Cecil Trevor’s widow and children: they dwelt on 
her self-denial, utter self-forgetfulness, her serenity, and 
uncomplaining cheerfulness of disposition. These were 
themes which the Misses Dynevor never wearied of ; and 
although they did not speak of the conduct of the “‘ disin- 
herited ”’ in the same extenuating terms as Genevieve did, 
yet they allowed that he died ahumble and penitent man. 

‘* He was never worthy of our sister,’’ softly ejaculated 
Miss Rosabel. 

** It would be difficult to meet with any one who was,” 
peremptorily added Miss Dynevor; to which assertion 
her uncle cordially assented. 

Mr. Dynevor never again was at a loss how to dispose 
of his riches; and when surrounded, as he frequently 
was by the orphan family, with ‘‘ Mamma Genevieve” at 
their head, his blessed and newly born feelings often 
made him say to himself. ‘After all, what is the good of 


wealth except to contribute to the happiness and well be- 


ing of others ?” [Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 








Biography. 
ORIGINAL.—BY PROFESSOR ALDEN.—NO, 3. 


LIFE OF EDWARD WINSLOW, 
the Third Governor in New England. 


Edward Winslow was born in Worcesterhire, England, 
in the year 1594. With the particulars of his early life, 
we are not acquainted. The intelligence and ability 
which he possessed, would show that he was not without 
the advantage of education. He was not an original 
member of Mr. Robinson's Church—that is, a member 
previous to their leaving their native country. He be- 
came acquainted with the pastor and his flock after they 
had settled at Leyden. He came to Leyden while on his 
travels, and being pleased both with the pastor and peo- 
ple, he united with the Church, and continued with them. 
He was of the first company that crossed the ocean in 
the Mayflower. His name is the third on the list of sub- 
scribers to the compact of government entered into while 
lying in Cape Cod harbor. He was then twenty-six 
years of age. His young wife was with him, but she was 
among those who fell victims to the cold and hardships to 
which they were exposed. He died on the 24th of March. 
On the 12th of May, he was married to Mrs. Susanna 
White, the widow of William White, who died about a 
month before the first Mrs. Winslow. It was the first 
marriage that took place in the colony. 

As he was a man of great public spirit, he was employ- 
ed on many difficult and laborious services. He was sent 
by Governor Bradford on an embassy to Massasoit, of 
which journey he left a full and very interesting account. 
In the spring of the year 1622, he made a voyage to the 
Penobscot country, to procure provisions for the colony, 
from the fishing vessels which resorted thither. God in 
his Providence prospered his journey, and thus saved the 
colony. Those on board the vessels gave freely as much 
as they could spare. It was a grateful supply to the Pil- 
grims. It gave to each one when distributed, a quarter 
ofa pound of bread daily, until harvest time. 











The next year, he paid another visit to Massasoit in 





his sickness, and they took such care of him, that on his 
recovery, he said, ‘‘ Now I see the English are my friends, 
and love me; whilst I live I will never forget this kind- 
ness they have showed me.” 

In the autumn of the same year, he went to England, 
as agent for the colony, to give an account of their pro- 
ceedings to the merchants, who had aided them, and to 
procure such things as were necesssary. While there, 
he published a narrative of the settlement and progress 
of the colony under the following title. ‘Good news 
from New England, or a relation of things remarkable 
in that plantation, by E. Winslow.” On his return, he 
brought with him the first neat cattle seen in this country, 

In the year 1633, he was chosen Governor of the Colo. 
ny. This was not in opposition to Gov. Bradford, but 
in accordance with his warmest wishes. Governor Win- 
throp says in his journal, ‘‘ Mr. Edward Winslow was cho- 
sen Governor of Plymouth. Mr. Bradford having been 
— about ten years, and now, by importunity got 
off.” 

About two years afterwards, he took another voyage to ~ 
England, as agent for the colonies of Plymouth and Mas. 
sachusetts. In communicating with the government in 
England, he informed them of the encroachments of the 
French and the Dutch, and requested that the colonies 
should be authorized to defend themselves against all 
foreign enemies. Winslow was under the impression 
that the colonies could not lawfully carry on war, even in 
self-defence without the sanction of the Mother Country, 
Governor Winthrop of Massachusetts thought differently. 
He thought the request to be ill-advised, and dangerous 
to the liberties of the colonists, as it implied that they 
** could do nothing but by commission out of England.” 

While in England at this time, some of the enemies of 
the colony charged him with having taught publicly in the 
Church. Tothis he answered, ‘‘ that sometimes when 
the Church was destitute of a minister, he had exercised 
his gift for the edification of his brethren.” After an ex- 
amination before the Archbishop of Canterbury, he was 
pronounced guilty of the crime of separation from the 
National Church. He was cast into the Fleet prison, 
where he lay confined seventeen weeks. ‘The persecuting 
spirit which drove the Pilgrims from their native land 
was not extinguished. 

On his return to Plymouth, the people elected him Gov- 
ernor for the succeeding year, (1636). 

In 1643, the colonies of Massachusetts, Plymouth and 
Connecticut, formed a union for their mutual defence. 
Each colony chose two commissioners, who were to meet 
those of the other colonies, and manage matters which 
concerned their general welfare. Mr. Winslow was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners, on behalf of Plymouth. 

In 1646, he was sent to England again, as agent for 
Plymouth. While in England, he procured an act of Par- 
liament to be passed, incorporating the “ Society for pro- 
pagating the Gospel in New England.” The object was 
to establish missions among the Indians. Of this corpor- 
ation, he was an active member. Business connected 
with this institution detained him for many years, so that 
he never returned to New England. 

In 1655, Cromwell planned an expedition against the 
Spanish West Indies. He gave the charge of the expe- 
dition ¢o three commissioners, at the head of whom was 
Winslow. Owing to the disagreement between the lead- 
ers of the band, and the sea forces, and the want of suita- 
ble provision for the troops, the expedition was not suc- 
cessful. The fleet then sailed to Jamaica, which surren- 
dered without resistance. Winslow took sick on the 
passage, and died on the Sth of May, 1655, in the sixty- 
first year of his age. His body was committed to the 
deep with the honors of war. 

Governor Winslow was one of the most able and pious 
of the Pilgrims. He held the pen of a ready writer, and 
wrote and published in England many pieces in defence 
of his beloved New England. 

Previous to his departure for England, he had made a 
settlement in Marshfield. The land now owned by Hon. 
Daniel Webster, was a part of that then possessed by Gor. 
Winslow. Gov. W. was honored in his descendants, and 
his son Josiah was Governor of Plymouth, and General 
of the New England forces in the war with the Indians, 
called Philip’s war. A grand-son was Major-General in 
several expeditions to Kennebeck, Nova Scotia, and 
Crown Point. Many other of his descendants have been 
distinguished for talent and virtue. 








Religion. 








THAT MOUNTAIN. 

‘* How I should like to travel,” said William. 

** Why so?” said Charles. 

“For many reasons,”said William ; “ but especially that 
I might see the mountains.” 

“What has made you think of mountains just now?” 
said Charles. 

“T read of mountains almost every day,” said William, 
“in my Geography and in my Bible. I should love to 
see them.” 

“ What mountains would you most like to see?” said 
Charles.” 

William replied, ‘‘ if it were not for fear of the Indians 
and of suffering with hunger and thirst, I should love to 
visit the Rocky Mountains. They must be grand indeed. 
Were I_ not afraid of being deluged in lava, I should like 
to visit Vesuvius; but I think I should not like to ascend 
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that mountain. I have just been reading Dr. Olin’s de- 
stiption of Mount Sinai; I think I should like to see 
that. But above all others, I should like to visit ‘ the 
gountains round about Jerusalem.’ ” 

« But if you could visit one mountain only, which would 
that be 2” said Charles. 

“T think it would be Mount Calvary,” said William. 
«] know it is not large, like some of the rest, (and the 
Bible does not call it a mountain,) but there the Saviour 
died. I love tothink of Calvary. It seems to me as if 
the very name was sweet. I do not believe I shall ever 
yeary Of thinking of it. Other mountains will not be re- 
membered much after this life; but Calvary shall never 
pe forgotten—no, never. If Christ had not died, exist- 
ace would not bedesirable. But now ‘ to live is Christ, 
wd to die is gain,’ if we only trust in his precions blood. 
If 1 were a poet, I would write something about Calvary, 
and then we could sing it.” 

“ We can sing of Calvary without your writing poetry,” 
aid Charles. ‘‘I saw a beautiful piece in sister’s album. 
[know not who wrote it, but here it is.’’ 





*“ Come to Calvary’s holy mountain, 
Sinners, ruined by the fall ; 

Here a pure and healing fountain 
Flows to cleanse the guilty soul, 

Tn a full, perpetual tide, 

Opened when the Saviour died. 


Come in sorrow and contrition, 
Wounded, impotent and blind: 

Here the guilty seek remission, 
Here the lost a refuge find; 

Health this fountain will restore, 

He that drinks shall thirst no more. 

Come, ye dying, live forever, 

*Tis a soul-reviving flood ; 

God is faithful, he will never 
Break his covenant, sealed in blood: 

‘ Signed when our Redeemer died, 
Sealed when he was glorified.” 


“Ts not that sweet ?” said Charles. 

“Very,” said William. ‘I had rather be able to read 
ot sing these words with my heart, than to be able to 
wite poetry, or travel round the earth. If we can but 
love and feel this truth, we need not go to the Holy 
land to enjoy Calvary.” [Am. Messenger. 








- Denevolence. 











ORIGINAL. 


THE ORGAN-BOY. 


Two brothers with a little sister were in the dining- 
tom, playing “‘omnibus.” Edward was mounted on the 
ble, with a chair before him, in which he stamped his 
feet, to represent the galloping of horses, reins were fas- 
tened to the chair, and he had a Jittle whip in one hand. 

Behind Edward was a row of chairs, in one of which 

litle Mary was seated, as‘passengers, and on the rounds 
ofanother chair stood Henry ; sister Ellen had Jent him 
the tiny bell belonging to her tea-set, and he rang it 
whenever he wished to announce that the omnibus was 
resdy to start. 
Suddenly, sounds of melody arrested their attention ; 
illflew to the window—a boy of about fourteen years of 
ye stood in the yard, turning a hand-organ, in the front 
of which were some little wooden figures dancing. 

Little Mary clapped her hands with delight, but Ed- 
ward exclaimed, ‘‘ If there is’nt that good for nothing or- 
gan-boy, again ”—then running to the door which led to 
the cellar kitchen, called ‘‘ Bridget, Bridget,do come here, 
qick.”? Up came Bridget, with her sleeves rolled up 
fom her fat arms, and the water dripping from her hands 
which she had just taken from the dish-tub. 

“ What is the matter ?”’ she asked. 

Oh, that organ-boy is here,” shouted Henry. 

“An organ-boy is it?” said Bridget, as she gave a has- 
tyglance from the window, ‘‘and sure it’s not me that 
shall be wasting my precious time, looking after the lazy 
thing that’s as able to be working for aliving as myself.” 

“Why don’t you drive him away?” asked Edward. 

“No, no! I'll drive him away,” exclaimed Henry ; 
“Til frighten him right out of the yard.” 

“Oh, ho! you drive him out,” said Edward, laughing, 
vhile Bridget exclaimed, ‘‘ And indeed, you must do no 
such thing, Master Henry, sure he’d break every bone in 
your skin.” 

“Let us go in and see mother,” proposed Edward ; so 
the three children repaired to the parlor ; just at that mo- 
ment, Ellen entered at another door. ‘* Mamma,” said 
she, “ please tell that impertinent fellow to go off.” 

“ Why, my dear, what harm is he doing ?” asked moth- 
et, in atone of surprise. 

“He ought to work for his living, and not be idling 
tound so,” said Edward, quoting Bridget’s words. ‘* Do’nt 
you remember brother,” continued he, turning to Henry, 
“when we were playing at Cyrus Smith’s house, the 
other day, and this boy came along, Mrs. Smith called 
Us all into the house, till he should be gone, and when 
Cyrus asked his mother for a cent to give him, his moth- 
et said no, she had no wish to encourage such vagabonds 
tound the house.” 

“Why children,” resumed mother, ‘I never knew be- 
fore that you considered musicians vagabonds. ‘“‘ Bridg- 
et says so, and Mrs. Smith says so,” replied Henry. “And 
When I was visiting at Aunt’s,” said Ellen, ‘‘ she would 
never allow the children to go to the’ window when an 
or-gan-player was in thejyard.” 













“‘T know,” continued mother, “ that many persons con- 
sider street musicians impostors, and therefore think it 
wrong to encourage them; but I am not at all sure that 
they have just reason for pronouncing them a set of idlers 
too indolent to engage in honest labor ; surely, they labor ; 
does it cost them-no effort to travel in heat and in cold, 
with their burdens, to receive whatever people choose to 
pay them? 

That their labor is dishonest, we cannot decide—what 
is there dishonest in playing a number of sweet tunes ? 
on thecontrary, [think it is useful: the boy or man, takes 
his organ, and goes through a town performing his pleas- 
ant music, from window, to window, never demanding 
pay for his trouble, but receiving cheerfully whatever is 
bestowed upon him. The little child catches the pleas- 
ant sound, and creeping to the window to listen, gives its 
mother half an hour’s leisure—the sick man hears it, and 
in the pleasure of listening, forgets, for a while, his pain, 
and after all, the poor organ-player is called a vagabond, 
a lazy imposter, and is sometimes in danger of being 
driven from the yard.” 

Ellen blushed. ‘I had never thought of this,’’ said 
she. 

“ After all,” asked Edward, “ why don’t they work as 
other people do? they might saw wood, or hew stone, and 
a great many other things.” 

‘* Many of them have not been used to that kind of labor, 
my dear—they come from countries where music is as 
common as is reading with us, and where they have been 
accustomed to go with organs, as they do here.” 

“ There, there, mamma, he is closing his organ, please 
give me a few cents for him,” exclaimed Henry. Mother 
gave him the cents, and the boy received them:so politely, 
that Ellen exclaimed, ‘‘ Dear little fellow, how could I 
want him turned from the yard ?” 


-“‘1 have always felt interested for these street players,” | 


continued mother—“ It is affecting to know that they have 
left the shady bowers and spicy groves of their ‘‘ Fader- 
land,” and thrown themselves, as it were, upon our kind- 
ness, in many cases, but to be disappointed-—and when 
they meet the cold rebuff, or the haughty look, do you 
not suppose they think wishfully of the home whence they 
were perhaps driven by oppression, to encounter great- 
er evils at the hand of the stranger? and do they not 
think of the times when they sang “their own loved 
mountain song,” or joined in the moon-light dance on 
those hills, in those valleys, or on the bosoms of those 
clear lakes which they will never see again; truly they 
sing the songs of “ home,” in a ‘‘ strange land,”’ and their 
language might be— 
“ But we must wander with’ringly 
In other lands to die; 
And where our father’s ashes be, 
Our own must never lie.” 


“T am sure, dear mother, I will never think of driving 


away the little organ-boy again with my whip,” said 
Henry. 


‘“‘And now,” said mother, “I have a little plan— who, 


when cents are given them, will save a few for the or- 
gan boy?” With one voice they all agreed, and then 
went back to their play in the dining room. 

When Bridget came to lay the table for dinner, mother 
heard Edward in earnest argument with her about street- 
players. , 

We will add, the little organ-boy never again left the 
door without receiving a few cents for his music, and 
when summer came, many were the pretty boquets, and 
pleasant fruits which, with their parent’s permission, the 
children presented to him from the garden. Mary ANN. 





I spoke to her of the “ better land,” where live the loved 
and the lost, of the glorious re-union beyond the tomb, 
and bade her put her trust in him who has promised to be 
a ‘ Father to the fatherless.”” 

She was alone and friendless. Need I say that tried 
friends were found, who cheerfully watched over and car- 
ed for her the few days she dwelt on earth, and when she 
passed to the spirit-land, laid mournfully her body in the 
tomb, believing that her song had ceased on earth to be 
sung more sweetly among the angel choirs in heaven. 

Provincetown, June 20. [Orphan’s Adv. 








Parental. 








MARY AND HER TWO CHICKENS. 


‘** T know it now, mother, I know it,”’ exclaimed Mary 
Lee, while her speaking eyes beamed forth intelligence 
and joy, that her mind had grasped a new thought. 

** Know what, my dear,” replied her mother. 

“Know the meaning of what you have so often told 
me, how we are indebted to our Heavenly Father for 
everything we have in the world. I could never under- 
stand before how God could give us good things and we 
not see his hand and know that he was near us, and how 
he could take care of the lone orphan, the sick and the 
needy. Do you remember when you were sick, I cried 
because I was afraid you would not get well, and I should 
be left alone and have nobody to care forme? When 
you told me God would take care of me, I should not 
be left alone, for he was always near me. But still I 
cried, for I could not see him and I was afraid. But I 
know it now, mother, I know how it is.” 

‘f Tell me, then, my child, what has shown you?” 

“Tis my little chickens under the window, dear moth- 
er; they have taught me what you could not, and what 
I could not understand myself, and if you have time to 
listen to me, I will tell you how. There are only two 
of them here, Jenny and Fan; and Jenny, you know, is 
lame; for the frost has frozen her toes, and she cannot 
scratch in the earth for worms. Now she must die if 
nobody takes care of her. Fan has good toes and can 
get her own dinner, so when I brought my corn for them, 
I threw every kernel just where Jenny was, and then 
Fan would run to get it, but she was always too late, for 
I threw each one close to Jenny’s bill, and she would 
quickly pick it up, and then hobble away lest Fan might 
peck at hor. So I keep throwing corn just where lame 
Jenny is, and she gets enough, but when lazy Fan comes 
it is all gone; and then, mother, I am up high here, so 
that they cannot see the hand that feeds them, and if my 
chicks had reason like me, I am sure they would ask 
where the corn came from, and how it happened to fall 
under lame Jenny’s bill. And now, my dear mother, I 
am delighted in seeing how this is—how our Heavenly 
Father is high above us, as I am above my little chicks, 
and that although we cannot see him, he can see us and 
give each one of us just such things as we need. Now I 
know he will take care of me when I cannot take care of 
myself. Othis thought makes me very happy, and I 
will never again be afraid I shall be left alone; and I 
will love my Father in heaven, because he is so good to 
us all. And, mother, I am going to try to be like him, 
and then I shall be always trying to do good to every 
body, and to make every body happy. [Orphan's Adv. 








Morality. 








Obituary. 





A SKETCH. 


The whisperings of summer breezes, the low murmur- 
ing of the brook by which I wandered, exerted a sooth- 
ing influence over my mind, and led me into a reverie, 
from which I was aroused by the sound of music. “T'was 
the song of a playful, happy child. I gazed upon 
her as she stood surrounded by flowers, busily en- 
gaged in scattering their white petals to the wind, and 
listening to the song of the wild mountain bird, and 
then as ifas happy as he, she again burst forth into a 
strain, which, if it vied not with his in melody, spoke the 
out-gushings of a happy soul. I wandered on, but not 
without breathing the wish that her’s might be a life of 
joy and sunshine. ” bl _ * nei 

The spring, the summer fled. The cold, chill winds of 
autumn whistled mournfully by, when I again entered 
the garden. The bright leaves were seared and fallen, 
the gentle flowers, too, had faded “ beneath the north 
wind's breath,” and the gay songsters had flown to sunnier 
spots. But the bright, laughing one, where was she? * * 

Low, on the wail of the wind came the voice as of one 
weeping. 

It was the same fair child to whose song I had before 
listened. Iasked her why she wept. She pointed me to 
a tree decayed and broken. The smaller plants and vines 
that had clung to it for support and shelter, lay withering 
and dying. She then led me to an enclosure not far dis- 
tant. ‘‘ There,” said she, “lie my parents, a much lov- 
ed sister slumbers there, and like the plants you saw, I 
am drooping beneath the rude blasts.” 

As I gazed upon the frail form before me, I felt that 
every sympathy of my soul was enlisted, and I could have 
wept that sorrow had thus early found its way to her heart. 








A GENTLEMAN. 


‘Be very gentle with her, my son,” said Mrs. Butler, 
as she tied on her little girl’s bonnet, and sent her out to 
play with her elder brother. 

They had not been out very long before a cry was heard, 
and presently Julius came in, and threw down his hat, 
saying— 

‘“*T hate playing with girls! there’s no fun with them; 
they cry in a minute.” 

“What have you been doing to your sister? I see her 
lying there on the gravel walk; you have torn her frock 
and pushed her down. I am afraid you have forgot my 
caution to be gentle.” 

“Gentle! boys can’t be gentle, mother ; its their na- 
ture to be rough, and hardy, and boisterous, they are stuff 
soldiers and sailors are made of. It’s all very well to talk 
of agentle girl—but a gentle boy—it sounds ridiculous ! 
I should be ready to knock a fellow down for calling 
me so!” 

“‘And yet, Julius, a few years hence, you would be very 
angry if any one were to say you were not a gentle-man.” 

“A gentleman. I had never thought of dividing the 
word that way before. Being gentle, always seems to me 
like being weak and womanish.” 

‘ This is so far from being the case, my son, that you 
will always find the bravest men are the mostgentle. The 
spirit of chivalry that you so much admire was a spirit of 
the noblest courage and the utmost gentleness combined. 
Still, I dare say you would rather be called a manly 
than a gentle boy ?” 

“Yes, indeed, mother !” 

“Well, then, my son, it is my great wish that you 
should endeavor to unite the two. Show yourself man- 
ly when you are exposed to danger, or see others in peril 
—be manly, when called on to speak the truth, thougu 
the speaking of it, may bring reproach upon you; be man. 
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ly when you are in sickness and pain. At the same time 
be gentle, whether you be with females or with men ; be 
gentle towards all men. By putting the two spirits to- 
gether, you will deserve a name which, perhaps you will 
not so greatly object to.” , 

‘« see what you mean, dear mother, and I will endeav- 
er to be what you wish—a gentlemanly boy.” [ Port. Adv, 


Coditorial. 




















THE LIGHT BOAT. 

Some weeks ago, I was on board a noble steamer passing 
through Vineyard Sound. In the broadest part of it, and some 
dozen or fifteen miles from land, we saw the vessel anchored 
there, which is known by the title at the head of this article. 

And what is a Licnt Boat? inquire many of my young read- 
ers. Many of them have perhaps never seen one, and perhaps 
have never read of one before. But I will let them know. Most 
of them know already, perhaps, what a Lieut House is. These 
are very high buildings, usually of stone, erected upon the high- 
est part of the coast, and furnished with a very brilliant light, 
which is seen far out to sea by sailors in the night, and show 
them where they are, and they learn from it how to shape their 
course, 80 as to escape from reefs and shoals. 

Now there are dangerous shoals or shallow places in some 
parts of the sea, so far from land, that a Light House on the 


land would hardly be seen, and would do no good. They there- 


fore contrive to supply its place by building a very strong ves- 
sel, and placing a very bright light upon the top of its mast. 
This is a floating Light House, or Light Boat. It is anchored, 
either in the channel or on dangerous shoals, so that the sai- 
lor may know where danger is and avoid it. : 
As we came in sight of the boat, all solitary and lonely as it 
was, far away from land, we saw what iscalled a signal of dis- 
tress ; that is, the colors of the vessel at half-mast, or only half- 
way raised. This is the sailor’s way of telling all that see his 
colors set in this way, that he is in trouble, and wants relief. 
He asks for it in thisway. “And what is thematter on board the 
Light Boat ?” is the inquiry of every one inthe Steamer. Soon 
we were along side, and the Captain told us, that one of his 
crew had died very suddenly the day before, and wished us to 


carry the body to his friends on the land, for the purpose of bu- 
rial. 


Fastened to a rude sort of cross made of strips of board, the 
dead body of the sailor was let down from the Light Boat into 
a small boat, and rowed to the gang-way of the Steamer, and 
was there received, the colors of the Steamer being thrown over 
it, after it was received on deck, an unfailing custom among 
sea-faring men. 

The Light Boat! And who would like to have such an home ? 
There she lies—moored by many cables and anchors, so that she 
is well secured, but rolling and pitching dreadfully in the bil- 
lows of the sea. The men on board, six or seven in number, 
have little or nothing else todo than to run up the lantern, con- 
taining the light, and keep the few small matters pertaining to 
the craft in order. The coaston either side of Vineyard 
Sound is so far that only a dim outline is visible. The habita- 
tions of men cannot be recognized, except, perhaps, by a spy- 
glass. “So dreadfully does the Light Boat pitch,” said my in- 
formant, “ina heavy sea, that the crew can take their meals 
only by sitting onthe cabin floor in a circle, and placing their 
feet together, thus bracing each other.” The dull uniformity of 
the scene, is only relieved by the passing of vessels, which 
sometimes come so near, that newspapers are often thrown on 
board. Or, if the weather is not rough, the crew can take 
their little boat and go on board passing vessels, and there learn 
what is going on in the world from which they are so secluded. 

But the Light Boat, what a blessing! Her friendly light, 
streaming over the dark-blue sea, tells the mariner where is peril 
and where is safety. When he sees that light, his perplexity 
which might have been painful before, is at anend. Now his 
way is plain before him. He can steer his vessel directly upon 
the course he wishes to follow, and feel that having seen the 


Light, he now knows the way, and he can go boldly and safely 
onward, 


Does the sailor need a Light Boat, as amid perils and dark- 
ness, he is trying to pursue his voyage? And do not all, who 
are passing over the great sea of life, need that which shall 
guide them? And what a Light Boat to us all is the glorious 
Gospel! It always shows the same pure and beautiful light. 
It never wavers. Never is it driven from its place by all the 
storms of this world, It never grows dim. The keepers of that 
Light never dies, nor ever forgets to keep it bright! It has guid- 
ed unnumbered millions safely through all life’s perils to the 
Eternal haven of rest above. May we all take it for our guide, 
and it will be the Light of everlasting lifeto us. | Nauricus. 





BENEFIT FROM READING. 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 

My little friends, do you ever think? After reading an inter- 
esting book which contains many facts and hints that will be of 
service to you in the future, do you lay it aside never to notice 
it again, or do you carefully store those remarks, each on its ap- 
propriate shelf, in the closet of your mind, so that when called 
for, you may know certainly, in what direction to send that little 
servant memory, in order that he may bring it without difficulty ? 

I know a little boy who is indebted to the “ Youth’s Compan- 
ion,” and the reflective habits of a young girl, for his present 
enjoyment of life. 





t 








This little boy had returned from school with an animated 
face and a jpyous heart, for the severity of the cold convinced 
him that “Jack Frost” had performed his duty faithfully the 
previous night, and he longed to be gliding swiftly over the glas- 
sy ice. Having obtained permission, his glad feet hastened their 
walk to the river. He had enjoyed the luxury but a few mo- 
ments before the apparently firm foundation proved treacherous, 
and plunged him suddenly into the deep water. ‘The powerful 
tide was rapidly conquering his strength, and a few moments 
must inevitably compel him to yield to his strong opponent, and 
be borne down with the current. But in that lonely moment of 
agony, when the remembrance of home and friends never to be 
seen again filled his bursting heart, his Heavenly Father watch- 
ed over him and pfovided one who should extricate him from 
his perilous situation, and thus be the instrument of prolonging 
his life. This individual was a young girl, who at that instant, 
discovered him, and hastened to his assistance. As she drew 
near the poor boy, whose head and one hand alone were visible, 
she felt the ice growing weaker and weaker, and feared as she 
heard it crackle beneath her feet, that both would perish. But 
she remembered an account in the “ Youth’s Companion,” of one 
who rescued his friend from perishing in a watery grave. The 
method thus mentioned she immediately adopted, and after re- 
peated efforts, succeeded in restoring him to his friends. 

Will not every girl and boy who reads this, resolve at the 


‘ commencement of this happy New Year, not only to read at- 


tentively this attractive paper, but also to reflect upon and en- 
deavor to be benefitted by its contents ? ELiIsaBETH. 








Tue Boston Ouive Branca, like a young lady inher “new 
rig,” has put ona new dress with the new year. The head, type, 
paper, and editorial auxiliaries, promise to make the “ dear Olive 
Branch,” as the Misses eall it, more attractive than ever. We 
shall copy a story from the last No. into our next Companion. « 

—_—~—_— 

“Perzey’s Sunpéy Pic-Nic,” has been sent to us, we suppose 
for our opinion. We consider it a profanation of the Sabbath ; 
and hope it will not succeed. Its appearance gives no promise 
of a long life. 











Variety. 


“DID HE DIE FOR ME?” 


A little child sat quietly upon its mother’s lap. Its soft, blue 
eyes were luvking eurnestly into the face which was beaming 
with love and tenderness for the cherished darling. ‘The mater- 
nal lips were busy witha story. The tones of the voice were 
low and serious, tor the tale was one of mingled sadness and 
joy. Sometimes they scarcely rose above a whisper, but the 
listening babe caught every sound. The crimson deepened on 
its little cheek, as the story went on increasing in interest. 
Tears gathered in its earnest eyes, and a low sob broke the still- 
ness as its mother concluded. A moment, and the ruby lips 
parted, and in tones made tremulous by eagerness, the child in- 
quired— 

“ Did He die for me, mamma ?” 

“Yes, my child, tor you—tor all.” 

‘* May | love him always, mamma, and dearly too ?” 

“ Yes, my darling ; it wasto win your love that He left his 
bright and beautiful home.” 

* And He will love me, mamma, I know he will. 
for me. When may I see Him in his other home 2?” 

‘When your spirit leaves this world, my darling.” 

“ My spirit?” murmured the child. 

“ Yes, your spirit; that part of you which thinks and knows 
and loves. Ifyou love Him here, you will go tolive with him 
in heaven.” 

“ And I may love him here? How glad you have made me, 
dear mama.” 

And the mother bowed her head and prayed silently and 
earnestly that her babe might love the Saviour. [ Reaper. 

—_—_>——_—. 


“NOW £LA¥-ME DOWN TO SLEEP.” 


There are probably no four lines in the English language, 
that are repeated so many times daily as the following :— 








He died 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep: <" 
If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


And it is not only children and youth that repeat them. Many 
whose heads are “silvered over with age,” have been accustom- 
ed to repeat them as their last prayer before closing their eyes 
in sleep, every night since they were taught them in infancy. 
The late ex-president of the United States, John Quincy Adams 
was among that number. An eminent bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in addressing a Sabbath School, told the 
children that he had been accustomed to repeat that little pray- 
er every night, since his mother taughtit to him, when he was a 
little boy. 

In conversing recently with a ship master, over seventy years 
of age, and who has been for many years a deacon in the Church 
—he said that when he followed the seas, and even before he 
indulged a hope that he was a Christian, he never lay down in 
his berth at night, without saying, with great seriousness, and 
he thought sincerity, 


“ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


He felt so strongly his need of religion, and his danger without 
it, that he used always to read daily in his Bible, and place 
that precious book under his pillow at night, and often to kiss 
the sacred volume, trusting, no doubt, in this reverence for the 
word of God, instead of trusting alone in the Saviour. 

Let every reader learn, and every night repeat that little 
prayer, “ Now lay me down to sleep,” &c. 

—_—o——. 


THE MANIAC. 


Do you remember to thank God for the use of reason? You 
thank him for many lesser blessings, do you forget his goodness 
in regard to this? 1 have just been reading an account of an 
amiable and affectionate girl who was suddenly bereft of rea- 


son. In one of her paroxysms, she seized a knife, and inflicted 
a mortal wound upon her dear mother. Wer father attempted tq 
arrest the progress of the deadly blade, but it was too Jate. Hd 
himself narrowly escaped sharing the fate of his unhappy wife 
Her brother who came into the room, on hearing the noise g 
the affray, received a severe wound in forcing the weapon fro 

the grasp ofthe poor girl. When in health, she was gentle 
affectionate, especially devoted to her dear father and mothe; 
A short time before she committed the dreadful deed, she gay 
no more signs of insanity, than you do now. Yet in the myste 
rious Providence of God, reason was dethroned, and violence 

and bloodshed followed. God has made you to differ from her| 
Remember to give him daily thanks for the use of reason, 

—_———— 


“TEN YEARS AGO!” 

A short time since, alad, now working as a compositor (a set, 
ter up of types) in a printing office in this city, received from his 
employer the copy of a list of Scripture questions and answers 








for the service of a Sunday School, to be set up and printed, Jy 
the progress ot the work the lad turned aside, to ask the fore. 
man if he should “follow copy,” that is, set it up just as it was 
written. “Certainly,” said the foreman; “why not?” «Bo. 
cause this copy is not like the Bible, and it professes to be the 
language of that book.” ‘“ How do you know it is not like the 
Bible?” “Why, I learned several of these proofs ten years 
ago, and I know that two of them are not like the Bible.” “We 
then, do not follow copy,” but set them up as they are in the 
Bible.” The lad got his Bible, and showed the foreman that 
— the answers given in the copy were not like those in the 
ook. 
—__———_—_. 
A WORD TO YOUNG MEN. 

Wishing, and sighing, and imagining, and dreaming of great. 
ness, said William Wirt, will never make you great. But can 
a young man command his energies? Read Foster on Decision 
of Character. That book will tell you what is in your power to 
accomplish. You must gird up your loins and go to work with 
all the indomitable energy of Hannibal scaling the Alps. It is 
your duty to make the most of your talents, time and opportunj- 
ties. Alfred, King of England, though he performed more busi. 
ness than any of his subjects, found time to study. Franklin, in 
the midst of all his labors, found time to dive to the depths of 
philosophy, and explore untrodden paths of science. 

{Sunday School Advocate, 


a 


HOW 10 BE HAPPY. 


There are a thousand things in this world to afflict and sad. 
den, but oh, how many are beautiful and good. The worl 
teems with beauty—with objects which gladden the eye and 
warm the heart. Wemight be happy if we would. There are 
ills that we cannot escape, the approach of disease, of misfor- 
tune, the sundering of earthly ties, the canker-work of grief; 
but a vast majority of the evils which beset us, might be avoid- 
ed. There is sunshine everywhere—in the sky ; upon the earth; 
there would be in most hearts if we look around us. The storm 
dies away, and a bright sun shines out. Summer drops her tint- 
ed curtain upon the earth which is very beautiful, even when 
Autumn breathes her changing breath upon it. 








Poetry. 
THE DEATH OF THE SEASONS. 


Old Winter is coming with the mourner’s slow tread, 
For Spring, Summer, Autumn—his sisters—are dead ; 
The last in her beauty lies silent and still,— 

And Winter comes mourning o’er mountain and bill. 


The youngest, sweet Spring, so bright and so gay, 
Departed this life on the last day of May, 

And gave up her trinkets of beauty so fair, 

For Summer, her rosy-cheeked Sister, to wear. 


The scene was enchanting to see the Queen die, 

On a bed of fresh roses, with the zephy’s soft sigh ; 
And lift the bright gems from her fast-drooping head, 
To crown her sweet Sister to reign in her stead, 


Fair Summer appeared not destined to die, 

So flush was her sheek, so light was her eye; 
But her pathway of flowers led on to the tomb, 
And the last day of August she died in her bloom. 


Blessed Autumn, put on the robes of the throne, 
And held in her fingers the crown as their own; 
But her graces, like Jeaflets they faded away, 
And she died amid plenty, on ‘hanksgiving Day.* 


Now Winter is left of the Seasons alone, 

His family Sisters have suddenly flown; 

But his white-flowing locks, and the blast of his breath, 
Betoken the speedy approach of his death. 


Yes! Winter will die amid shadows and gloom, 
And the Spring will arise again from her tomb, 
Come forth in her robes of splendor that flobw— 
The blest Resurrection ot Nature below. 








Ww. M. T. 





* The last day of Autumn was Thanksgiving in Massachusetts. 
EE 


AN EMBLEM. 


A butterfly basked on a baby’s grave, 
Where a lily had chanced to grow; 

Why art thou here with a gaudy dye, 

Where she of the bright and sparkling eye 
Must sleep, in the church-yard low ? 


Then it lightly soared through the sunny air, 
And spoke from its shiny track :— 

I wasa worm till 1 won my wings, 

And she whom thou mournest like a seraph sings ; 
Wouldst thou call the blest one back ? 


THE PEARL OF TRUTH. 


Priceless gem! the pearl of rruru! 
Brightest ornament of youth: 

Seek to wear it in thy crown; 
Then, if all the world should frown, 
Thou hast won a glorious prize, 





That will guide thee to the skies. 
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